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To all interested 
lization : 

Dr. Wm. Nicholson, Gen’]. Agent of 
Associated Executive Committee of Friends 
on Indian Affairs, is about to establish an 
office for the transaction of the 
business, at Lawrence, Kansas. 
after be addressed at that point. 

It will be his aim to be always informed | 
of the progress of the work in the several 
agencies of the Central Superintendency, 
and of their needs. 

His duties will include the appro 
Friends to be appointed as employees within 
the several agencies, as farmers, millers, 
physicians, teachers, &c. Hereafter all ap- 
plications for 
to him by letter, in handwriting of the ap- 
plicant. 
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such positions should be made | 


They should mention such circum- | 
as | 
will assist the agent to judge of the fitness | 
of the applicant, also his age, of what month-| 
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Se 


ly, quarterly and yearly meetings he is a 
member, and refer to one or more responsi- 
ble Friends, from whom further information 
as to character might be obtained. 

Any who have heretofore applied through 
other channels, but have received no definite 
answers, and who continue inclined to the 
service, are invited to renew their applica- 
tions as indicated above. 

Joun B. GARRETT, 

Philadelphia, 4th mo. 1871. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


For Friends’ 


The Continuity of Seripture as declared by 
the Testimony of our Lord, and of the 
Evangelists and Apostles. By William 
Page, Lord Hatherly. London: John Mar- 
ray, Albemarle Street. (Pp. 138.) 

A work more unpretending in outline could 
easily be written. Professing his ob- 


cumulative testimony drawn from the Se rip- 
tures themselves, proves also the close unity 
of design in the Old and New Testaments, 
shows convincingly that the two must 
stand or fall together. The preface of thirty 
pages is admirably written, and well adapted 
to set clearly before many minds what each 
should be able to give, an answer to every 
man that asketh a reason of the hope that is 
[n an age when criticism has grown 
bold and defiant, we cannot be too well forti- 
fied. The work in question certainly carries 
additional weight from the fact that it comes 
from a mind thoroughly accustomed to the 
careful weighing of evidence, from one who 
fills the highest post of the law—the Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain. 


The in the New Testa- 
ment, considered in eight lectures delivered 
before the University of Oxford on the 
oes Foundation. By Thomas Dehany 
Bernard, M. A. London. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln, 1867. (Pp. 258.) 


Progress of Doctrine 


This deeply interesting and instructive vol- 
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ume will not be new to many readers of this 
notice. But all who have read it will surely 
desire for it a still wider circulation. No re- 
view could better represent the work than 
does the author’s own summary at the con- 
clusion, which we subjoin, as a specimen also 


of his style, although barely doing justice to! 


the earnestness and fervor which character- 
ize it where it is less condensed. 

“The survey which has been made in these 
Lectures has now carried us from the begin- 
ning to the end of the New Testament, from 
the cradle of Bethlehem to the city of God. | 
We have seen that this collection of various 
and occasional writings presents to usa grad- 
ually progressive scheme, fully wrought oat 
in its several stages, and advancing in a 
natural order of succession. 

“First a person is manifested, and facts 
are set forth, in the simplest external aspect, 
under the clearest light, and with the con- 
currence of a four-fold witness, This witness 
is itself progressive, and in the last Gospel 
the glory of the person has grown more 
bright, and the meaning of the facts more 
clear. 

“Then 


in the Book of Acts, Christ 


life of the world. 
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is | 
preached as perfected, and as the refuge and | 
The results of His appear-|in which they have now been placed. 


REVIEW. 


“Tf this doctrine is not of the world, every 
step that it takes in advance must make that 
fact more plain. The world feels that it is 
so. The manifestation of Christ it will ad- 
mire and interpret for itself. The preaching 
of Christ it can hear and accept in its gener- 
ality. The life in Christ through the Spirit 
it cannot receive. The kingdom of Christ in 
its antagonism to itself it cannot suffer. Yes, 
the world is right. In following the advanc- 
ing line of doctrine in the Scriptures, we di- 
| verge further and further from its paths and 
habits of thought. But is that a subject of 
regret? What has been the progress of doc- 
trine achieved by the spirit that is of the 

world? Into what can it ever lead our 
souls? Into vague desires to which nothing 


| corresponds, into great ideas which remain 


lideas still, into uncertainty and perplexity, 
into vanity and vexation of spirit. Only 
the written word of God confidingly followed 
in the progressive steps of its advance, can 
lead the weakest or the wisest into the deep 
blessedness of the life that is in Christ, and 
into the final glory of the city of God. 

“ Perhaps in some minds this needful con- 
fidence may be strengthened by a review of 
the books of the New Testament in the light 
When 


ing are summed up and settled ; and men are|it is felt that these narratives, letters and 
called to believe and be saved. Those who! visions, do in fact fulfil the several functions, 
do so, find themselves in new relations to|and sustain the mutual relations, which would 
each other ; they become one body, and grow | belong to the parts of one design, coalescing 
int» the form and life of a Catholic Church. |into a doctrinal scheme, which is orderly, pro- 
“Tne state which bas thus been entered | gressive and complete, then is the mind of 
needs to be expounded, and the life which | the reader in conscious contact with the mind 
has been begun needs to be educated. The|of God; then the superficial diversity of the 
Apostolic letters perform the work. The | parts is lost in the essential unity of the 
questions which universally follow the first} whole ; 
submissions of the mind receive their an- | book ; 
swers, and so the faith which was general | author. From the position of students, who 
grows definite. The rising exigencies of the| address themselves with critical interest to 
new life are met, both for the man and for| the works of Matthew, of Paul or of John, 
the Church: and we learn what is the happy | we have risen to the higher level of believ- 
consciousness, and what the holy conversa-} ers, who open with holy joy ‘the New Testa- 
tion, which belong to those who are ‘in| ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
Christ Jesus.’ {and while we receive from His own hand the 
“Lastly, as members of the body of Christ, | book of life eternal, we hear Him saying still, 
we find ourselves partakers in a corporate|‘I have given unto them the words which thou 


the many writings have become one 
the many writers have become one 


life and a history larger than our own. We} 
feel that we &re taken up into a scheme of 
things which is in conflict with the present, 
and which cannot realize itself here. There- 
fore our final teaching is by prophecy, which 
shows us, not how we are personally saved 
and victorious, but how the battle goes upon 
the whole: and which issues in the appear- 
ance of a holy city, in which redemption 
reaches its end, and the Redeemer finds His 
joy ; in which human tendencies are realized, 
and divine promises fulfilled; in which the 
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gavest me. S. 
By James Glaisher, 
W. De Fonvielle, 


Travels in the Air. 
mille Flammarion, 
Gaston Tissandier. Edited by Jas. Glaisher. 


Ca- 
and 


With illustrations. (Bentley.) 


During the recent investment of Paris there 
was, to our mind, something exceedingly sad 
in the sight of a balloon-letter. What a tale 
it unfolded of the miserable straits to which 
a city of two millions of inhabitants was re- 
| duced, when this was the only means left to 


ideal has become the actual, and man is per-| them of communicating with the outer world! 


fected in the presence and glory of God. 


‘The sadness was increased by the considera- 
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tion that while so many balloons left that 
unhappy, beleaguered, starving city, bearing 
letters and dispatches to the rest of France| 
and the world generally, no balloons ever 
went back to bring answers to their anxious 
inguiries. The carrier pigeons, uncertain 
messengers—especially at this season of the 
year,—were all that could be depended on 
for that service 

M. De Fonvielle, one of the contributors 
to the present volume, who left England the 
other day, went back to France with the de- 
clared intention of re-entering Paris par bal. 
loon monté,—a project which he conceived 
practicable. We question very much wheth- 
er he would have succeeded, and are there 
fore not sorry that, in consequence of the ar- 
mistice, there is no absolute necessity for his 
making the attempt. However true the 
maxim that “ necessity is the mother of in- 


REVIEW. 
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of June in that year, at Annonay, where 
Joseph Montgolfier and his brother carried 
on the business of paper-makers, the first bal- 
loon was launched by them, and rose aloft 
into the air amid the cheers of admiring spec- 
tators. This balloon was filled with heated 
air; for Montgolfier knew nothing of hydro- 
gen gas, although it was demonstrated in 
1767, by Dr. Black, of Edinburgh, that a 
| vessel filled with hydrogen gas would natu- 
rally rise into the air. 

| The next experiment was that made by M. 
| Charles at Paris, on the 27th of August, 1783, 
who inflated a balloon, the Globe, with hydro- 
gen gas, vhich rose from the Champ de Mars, 
to the delight of a vast multitude of persons, 
among whom were the chief scientific men of 
the day. But the first human beings that 
mounted into air in a balloon were M. Pilatre 
de Rozier and the Marquisd’Arlandes. This 





vention,” we had rather not have it pushed 
a outrance just now, although science would 
have probably been a gainer,— especially 
when so competent an authority as Mr. 
Glaisher informs us “ that the balloon should 
be received only as the first principle of 
some serial instrument which remains to be 
suggested.” But, after all, something bene- 
ficial to the human race may arise out of the 
investment of Paris by the Germans—even in 
the matter of ballooning. War is a great in- 
strument of civilization, however ashamed 
and reluctant we may be to own it. And 
who shall say that ideas have not been at 
work during the recent strain upon the sci- 
entific intellect of France, which may in 
course of years give us as complete a mastery 
of the air as we already possess of the land 
and water 

The nit before us deals more with the 
history of ballooning in the past than in idle 
speculations as to the future. 

From the time of Deedalus and Icarus to 
that of Bishop Wilkins, there was an idea 
prevalent that it was possible for man to fly 


like a bird — however ridiculed by Shaks- | 


peare,— 


Why, what a peevish fool was that of Crete, 
That taught his son the office of a fowl; 
And yet for all his wings the fool was drowned ! 
and later on 
selas,” 

Every attempt made in mere flying proved | , 
utterly ‘abortive. But was the human intel- 


lect to stop here? By no means! The improved 


Dr. Johnson in his “ Ras- 


knowledge of chemistry, and especially of the | 


natureaud property of gases, led ardent minds 


toa consideration of the s possibility of mounting | 


into upper air by a machinery totally differ- 
ent from those of birds’ wings. This machin- 
ery was perfected—as great inventions usually 
are—almost at one stroke, by the Brothers | 
Montgolfier, in the year 1785. 


On the 5th ' himself at Lyons, 


was on the 21st of October of the same year, 
1783. This balloon was inflated on the Mont- 
golfier principle. On the 15th of December 
in the same year an ascent was made by MM. 
Charles and Robert, in a balloon filled with 
hydrogen gas, from the gardens of the Tuil- 
eries, in the presence of 600,000 spectators. 
The ewerial voyagers descended in safety at a 
distance of nine leagues from Paris, after a 
pleasant trip of two hours. 

The news of these successful attempts to 
mount into the upper air filled the civilized 
world with speculations as to the great future 
that had begun to dawn on the human race. 
It was a time seething with ideas and desires 
for improvement in science, no less than in 
religion and politics—the time big with the 
great French Revolution. From the new in- 
vention the greatest marvels were expected, 
\and the imagination of most persons ran riot 
|on the subject. Montgolfier himself simply 
stated the probable uses to which it might 
be put as follows :— 


‘* Large balloons might be employed for victual- 
ling a besieged town, for raising wrecked vessels, 
perhaps even for voyages, and certainly in particu- 
jlar cases for observations of different kinds; for 
reconnoiteriug the position of an army or the course 
of vessels at twenty-five or even thirty leagues dis- 
tant,’’ Ke. 





| The illustrious Franklin believed that 
|great meteorological discoveries might be 
| anticipated from the new invention ; and 


‘whilst passing through Paris he spoke to several 
| members of the Academy of Sciences on the scien- 
tific future in store for aérostation. This fature was 
then supposed to be near at hand: but even now, 
in the seventieth year of this century, who can say 
that we have realized it ?”’ 


In 1784, the year following that of the 
first ascent, there were as many as fifty-two 
balloon expeditions made, including those of 
| Guyton de Morveau at Dijon, of Montgolfier 
of the Due de Chartres 
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(Philippe Egalite) at St. Cloud, aod Prisca 
Charles de Lignes at Lyons. The first bal- 
loon ascent in this country was made by Sig- 
nor Vicenzo Lunardi, accompanied by a cat, 
a dog, and a pigeon. He rose from the Ar- 
tillery Ground in Finsbury, and descended at 
Standon, near Ware, on the 15th of Septem 
ber, 1784. In all, from the time of the dis 
covery to the date of the volume before us, 
it is calculated that as many as 3,500 balloon 
ascents have been made in Europe and Amer- 
ica, and only fifteen deaths are recorded ; so 
that ballooning is not upon the whole so haz- 
ardous a thing as most people would sup- 
pose. 

The vast majority of these ascents have 
been made for mere amusement—for the sake, 
in fact, of realizing a new sensation. And 
the sensation of rising rapidly into the air, 
according to the testimony of those who have 
experienced it, is in every way an agreeable 
one. When things go right you feel abso 
lutely no fear, but rejoice in the idea of sae 
mastery you have obtained over your fellow- 
men from being able to look down upon them 
and see their stupendous buildings, of which 
they are so proud, gradually diminishing to 
mere specks, as you yourself soar. The de- 
scent, however, is often perilous, and numer- 
ous have been the accidents, if not fatal to 
life, at all events hurtful to limbs, in the at- 
tempt to reach terra firma, The first fatal 
accident that occurred was on the 15th of 
June, 1785, when M. Pilatre de Rozier and 
M. Romain ascended in a Montgolfier bal- 
lvon from Boulogne with the intention of 
crossing the Channel. They were about 
1,000 feet from the earth when the balloon 
burst, and both were precipitated to the 
earth, and died immediately. 

Although something was done in the earlier 
ascents to obtain some scientific results from 
ballooning, no serious steps in that direction 
were made until 1803, when Messrs. Robert- 
sonand Lhoést, at the expense of the Russian 
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From that time nothing further was done 
in the way of scientific ballooning until 1843, 
when the British Association appointed a 
committee, and voted a sum of money for ex- 
periments by means of captive balloons. Sev- 
eral committees were subsequently appointed 
and much money spent, but no good results 
were obtained. “This want of success,” says 
Mr. Glaisher, “ought neither to discourage 
nor astonish us. Captive ascents, though 
easy enough when directed by experienced 
seronauts with proper appliances, present in- 
extricable difficulties to novices unaccus- 
tomed to the disappointments of ewrial navi- 
gation.’ 

Mr. Glaisher is himself the most successful 
of scientific eronauts. He is modest in speak- 
ing of what he has himself achieved, but the 
results of his observations are embodied in 
his published reports, which his coadjutors 
in the present volume speak of with the high- 
est respect. Of all his experiences, he tells 
us that the view of London by night was 
what pleased him most :— 


‘*T have seen London by night,’’ be says. ‘‘I 
have crossed it during the day at the height of four 
miles. I have often admired the splendor of sky 
scenery, but never have I seen anything which sur- 
passed this spectacle.’’ 


The roar of the town is, he says, at most 
elevations, “ a deep, rich, continuous sound ;” 


but “at four miles above’ London all was 


hushed: no sound reached our ears.” The 
highest point attained by any balloon travel- 
ler was that reached by Mr. Glaisher, namely, 
seven miles, in an ascent made from Wolver- 
hampton on the 2d of September, 1862. At 
this height Mr. Glaisher became insensible, 
and his cgmpanion, Mr. Coxwell, very nearly 
| so. 

Of the several contributors to this volume 
M. De Fonvielle is the most hopeful as to 
the future of ballooning. “The guidance of 
bailoons,” he considers, “has nothing abso- 
lutely impossible about it. In our ascent 


Government, ascended from Hamburg, and| which terminated in the Clichy Cemetery, 
after remaining five hours and a half in the; when our car was floating in an atmosphere 
air, came down near Hanover, a distance of| which was perfectly calm, we should proba- 
seventy-five miles from their starting-point. bly have made some way by means of pad- 
Several experiments were made during this dies.” He has faith in the use that may be 
ascent; and in the following year gn ascent| made of the natural currents of air which 
was made by Mr. Roberison, accompanied by| flow at various heights in the atmosphere, 
Herr Sacharoff, a distinguished chemist and|and into which it is possible to rise or sink 
physicist, with a view to confirm the experi- iby a proper adjustment of ballast. 
ments previously made. In 1804, at the in-| his own experiments in that way have been 
stance of M. Lavoisier, Messrs. Biot and|since confirmed in an ascent made by MM. 
Gay-Lussac were provided with the means of | Duruof and Bertaux at Monaco.— Atheneum. 
making an ascent for purely scientific in- | - ——_—— 
quiries; and the same year M. Gay-Lussac| CurisTIANITYy not the cunningly de- 
ascended alone to a height o f 23,000 feet, the| vised fable I once thought it. There is a 
greatest height up to that time attained.| Saviour, and he who believes upon Him, with 
There were no great results, however, ob-| that true, honest belief which conquereth evil, 
tained from any of those ascents. ' shall, for the sake of the sufferings of that 


Some oi 


is 
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Saviour, have his sins forgiven him: and for 
the sake of His righteousness, be rewarded. I 
once thought this an absurd doctrine, but 
now I have more experience of men and 
things than I ever had before, and though 
my reason has strengthened, and is, | hope, 
still strengthening, I can regard it as a won- 
derful display of the wisdom of God.— 
Hugh Miller. 
sf ctl eeteeatn 

¥.om the Cornhill Magazine. 

THE LATE ECLIPSE. 

(Concluded from page 524.) 

We should, indeed, at this point reinforce 
the spectroscopic observations by those re 
sults which the telescope used in the ordi- 
nary manner supplied. We must inquire 
what was the apparent form, where were the 
seeming limits, of the corona, as seen on this 
occasion. 

On these points our information is suffici- 
ently definite, although the circumstances 
were by no means such as would be consid- 
ered favorable for clear vision of the delicate 
light of the corona, “ The moment of totali 
ty approached,” says Father Perry, “and no 
chance remained of even a momentary break 
in the cirrus that enveloped the sun and ob- 
scured most of the southern heavens. As the 
crescent became thinner, the cusps were ob- 
served first to be drawn out and then blunted, 
the well-known ‘ Baily’s beads’ were formed, 
and the coroua burst forth more than twenty 
seconds before totality. Viewed through a 
telescope of very moderate dimensions the 
spectacle was grand, but the cirrus clouds 
destroyed almost all the grandeur of the ef- 
fect for the naked eye. Mr. Browne, of 
Wadham College, Oxtord, noticed that the 
corona was perfectly free from striation, out- 
line distinct, and approximately quadrilate- 
ral, but extending furthest in the direction of 
first contact. The brightest part of the coro- 
na appeared to the unassisted eye to be scarce- 
ly more than one-tenth of the sun’s diameter, 
fading rapidly when one-fifth, but being still 
clearly visible at seven-eighths. Some ob- 
served two curved rays, but the general ap- 
pearance wag that of a diffused light, inter- 
rupted in four places distinctly, and in a 
fifth faintly, by dark intervals. The corona 
was white, and rendered faint by the clouds.” 

[t is clear, then, that that part of the sky 


whence the light came which gave the spec- | 
trum of bright lines was visibly occupied by | 


the corona at the time. No question can re- 
main then, it would seem, as to the true 
source of at least a large proportion of that 
light. The corona itself must have supplied it. 

We learn further, that at another station, 
near Xeres, Mr. Abbaye made similar obser- 
vations. , 
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statements. But the telegram received from 
Mr. Lockyer announces in general terms that 
the American observations of 1869 have been 
confirmed ; and the force of this announce- 
ment is somewhat strengthened by the cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Lockyer had been dis- 
posed to believe that the American astrono- 
mers had been deceived in 1869. 

In comparison with this result, that the 
light of the corona gives a spectrum of bright 
lines,—or rather a-mixed spectrum in which 
bright lines are seen superposed on a rain- 
bow-tinted background,—all the other obser- 
vations made during the late eclipse sink into 
relative insignificance. Let us briefly con- 
sider what conclusions may be deduced from 
the observed facts, premising that the doubts 
which have been so long allowed to rest on 
thestatements made by the American observers 


|in 1869, ought not to prevent us from assign- 





ing to them the full credit of attaining to the 
discovery of these bright lines. 

In the first place, the rainbow tinted spec- 
trum implies that a portion of the coronal 
light comes from incandescent solid or liquid 
matter. It is barely possible, of course, that 
there are in reality dark lines across this 
rainbow-tinted streak, but that these lines re- 
main undetected owing to the extreme faint- 
ness of the spectrum itself across which they 
lie. If we adopted this view we might assume 
that the corona shone in part at least, by re- 
flecting the sun’s light. As far as the evi- 
dence goes, however, we have the theory pre- 
sented as, on the whole, ‘more probable, that 
the matter.of which the corona consists is, in 
large part, incandescent through intensity of 
heat. It is difficult to suppose that such 
skilful observers as have studied the coronal 
spectrum would have failed to detect dark 
lines, had they existed. On the other hand, we 
havea priori reasons for believing that the mat- 
ter of the corona, or at least of that part which 
has been analysed with the spectroscope, must 
be intensely heated. A portion of the corona 
which appears to lie but eight minutes from 
the sun’s edge, must lie in reality so close to 
his orb that the sun, instead of appearing as 
a disc but about half a degree in width, would 
seem nearly ninety degrees wide, and the 
amount of heat received from him would be 
many thousand times greater than that re- 
ceived on the hottest day of a tropical sum- 
mer. We can form an opinion of the effect 
of such heat as this, in the same way that Sir 
John Herschel estimated the heat received by 
the great comét of 1843, when nearest to the 
sun. “To form some practical idea of this,” 
he writes, “ we may compare it with what is 
recorded of Parker's great lens, whose diame- 
ter was 32 1-2 inches, and focal length 6 feet 
8 inches. The effect of this, supposing all the 


From Sicily we have not such definite! light and heat transmitted, and the focal 
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concentration perfect (both conditions being | 
very imperfectly satisfied), would be to er | 
large the sun’s effective angular diameter to 
about 23 1-2 degrees.” This, he shows, would 
give a heat 1,915 times greater than that re- 
ceived by the earth, “and when increased 
seven-fold, as was usually the case, would give 
13,400 times” the heat received by the earth. 
The heat received by the matter of the corona 
would be fully twice as great as this; “ yet,” 
says Sir John, “the lens, so used, melted cor- 
nelian, agate, and rock crystal.” 

And here a somewhat curious subject pre- 
sents itself for consideration—a subject which 
has not hitherto, so far as we know, been 
very carefully attended to. It may seem 
that material so diffused and tenuous as that 
of the corona would be altogether invisible, 
however intensely heated and illuminated. 
For, beyond question, the actual quantity of 
matter in the corona must be indefinitely 
small by comparison with the space which 
this object fills. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether al] the matter in a portion of the 
corona as large as our earth might not be 
outweighed by half-a dozen pepper-corns. 

But so far as the visibility of the corona is 
concerned, the extremely fine division to 
which its material substance is almost cer- 
tainly subject, would tend to compensate for 
the quantitative minuteness of that material. 


A very simple illustration will explain our 


meaning. ‘This earth of ours reflects a cer- 
tain amount of sunlight towards the inner 
planets, Venus and Mercury. Now suppose} 
the earth were divided into eight equal parts, 
and each fashioned into a globe. The eight 
globes would each have a diameter half the 
earth’s present diameter, and each would re- 
flect one-fourth of the light which the earth 
now reflects. The eight then would reflect 
altogether twice as much light as the earth 
actually reflects; and yet their combined 
bulk would only equal hers. If each of these 
eight globes were divided into eight others, 
four times as much light would be reflected 
as the earth now reflects. And if the division 
were continued until the several globes were 
reduced to mere grains, and these grains were 
well. spread out, the quantity of sunlight 
which the cloud of grains would intercept and 
reflect towards the interior planets would ex- 
ceed many millionfold that which the earth 
actually reflects. In like manner, an incan- 
descent globe, if divided into myriads of mi- 
nute incandescent globes, would supply much 
more light than in its original condition. 

So in the case of the coronal matter. As- 
suming it to consist of myriads of indefinite- 
ly minute particles, very widely dispersed, it 
would be capable of emitting and reflecting 
a quantity of light altogether ‘dis sproportioned 
to its actual weight regarding it as a whole. 


But ‘whee we consider the spectrum of 
bright lines given by the corona, the case no 
\longer remains altogether so simple. One 
cannot very readily accept the opinion of 
Prof. Harkness, that this portion of the coro- 
nal light comes from iron existing in the 
state of vapor; for, although it is exceeding- 
ly probable that i iron formsone of the chief con- 
stituents of the coronal substance, yet, in the 
first place, we have no reason for believing 
that a degree of heat intense enough to va- 
porize iron would exist where we see the co- 
rona; and, in the second, other elements 
must also be present in the coronal substance, 


‘aud they also would be vaporized, whereas 


we find none of the lines due to other known 
elements. 

The idea suggested by Prof. Young and 
others seems more likely to be the correct ex- 
planation of the matter. For bizarre and 
fanciful az the idea may seem that the corona 
is a perpetual solar aurora, it must not be for- 


| gotten that Gen. Sabine and Dr. Stewart pro- 


pounded, some years since, in explanation of 
known terrestrial phenomena, the theory that 
the colored prominences are solar auroras. 
This idea has been shown, indeed, to be er- 
roneous, but the reasoning on which it was 
based was sufficiently sound, and the observed 
facts would be equally well explained by sup- 
posing the corona, instead of the prominences, 
to form a perpetual solar aurora. 

When we remember that the zodiacal light 
—a phenomenon which holds a position mid- 
way between the terrestrial aurora and the 
solar corona—has been sliown to give a spec- 
trum closely resembling both the auroral and 
the coronal spectra, the idea does certainly 
seem encouraged that all three phenomena 
are intimately associated. We might thus 
not unreasonably regard the zodiacal light as 
the outer and very much fainter part of the 
corona, the two together forming a perpetual 
solar aurora ; and in this way we should be- 
gin to see the means of explaining the re- 
markable but undoubted fact that the dis- 
plays of our terrestrial auroras are associated 
in @ most intimate manner with the condi- 
tion of the solar surface. For we should be 
led to regard the recurrence of our auroras as 
a manifestation of the same sort of solar ac- 
tion which is more constantly at work amidst 
the materials constituting the corona and the 
zodiacal light. 

This view leaves unexplained the bright 
lines of the coronal spectrum. But as we 
have every reason for regarding the auroral 
light as an electrical phenomenon, and the 
bright lines in the auroral spectrum as, there- 
fore, not due to the presence of vast quanti- 
ties of glowing vapor, we may extend the 
same interpretation tu the coronal spectrum. 
In laboratory experiments, when the electric 
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spark passes Vetween two iron polis, its 
spectrum shows the lines belonging to vapor- 
ized iron, and yet the quantity of iron vapor- 
ized by the spark is almost infinitesimally 
minute. And similarly, if we regard the co- 
rona as an electrical phenomenon, we get | 
over the difficulty which opposes itself to 
Prof. Harkness’ theory, that a large propor- 
tion of the corona consists of the luminous 
vapor of iron. 

The general result would seem confirmatory 
of these views, according to which the real 
origin of the coronal light is to be sought in 


the millions of meteor systems which in-| 
doubtedly circle round the sun, many of them 


passing (when in perihelion) very close to 


his globe. These meteor-systems have deen | 2 


shown to be associated with comets, though, 
as yet, the exact nature of the association is | 
little understood. From what we have 
learned respecting them, we should expect 


the sun during eclipse to be surrounded as| 


with a crown or glory of light, due to the il- 
lumination of the mixed cometic and mete- 
oric matter. Weshould also, for like reason, 
expect to find a faint glow along that very | 
region of the heavens where the zodiacal | 


light is seen. When we add to these consid- | 


erations, the circumstance that all other theo 


ries of the corona and zodiacal light appear to} | 
be disposed of by theevidence at present in our 


hands, it would certainly seem that we have 
fair reason for regarding the interpretation 


here set forth as, at least in the main, the} 
true one. Many details may yet remain to 
be considered ; many peculiarities, both of| 


the corona and of meteoric systems, may re 


main to be ascertained: and, fortunately, the | 


means are not wanting for fruitful research 
into both subjects. But this general view 
seems demonstrated, that the facts recently 
ascertained by astronomers respecting mete 


orice systems on the one hand, and the corona | 


on the other, are closely related together. It 
is highly probable, also, that the association 
between the two orders of facts will become 
more and more clearly apparent with the 
further progress of observation and of that 
careful analysis of observation which alone 
educes its true value. 
PE 
For Friends’ Review. 

A GENERAL MEETING was held at Piney 
Woops, Perquimans Co., N. C., on the 24th, 
25th, and 26th of Third mo., 1871. It was 


appointed by concurrence of committees of 


North Carolina Ye arly Meeting and Eastern 
Quarterly Meeting. Those committees and 
many other Friends who were interested in 


the work, met on the 23d for a serious con- | 


ference upon the proper method of conduct- 


ing the meeting, and for a united seeking of | 


the Lord’s blessing upon it. The conference 
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was very harmonious, and it was agreed that 
there be meetings morning, afternoon and 
evening of each day. The morning session 
of the 24th was to be one for divine worship 
after the usual manner of Friends, and all 
the evening meetings and those of the 26th 
(First-day) were to be of the same charac- 
| ter, whilst the afternoon session of the 24th, 
|and the two sessions of the 25th were to be 
| oceupied mainly in the explaration of Chris- 
| tian doctrine as held by Friends. But each 
| of these sessions was to be opened and closed 
|as our devotional meetings usually are. The 
subjects were distributed as follows: On the 
afternoon of the 24th, Christian Worship and 
Christian Ministry ; on the morning of the 
25th, Christian Baptism and Christian Com- 
| munion ; on the afternoon of the 25th, The 
Deity and Atonement of Christ and The Jus- 
tification and Sanctification of Believers, in- 
cluding their Regeneration. Any individual 
who felt drawn to speak upon any of these 
subjects was requested to inform some of the 
| committee privately, and Allen Jay and two 
members of Piney Woods Monthly Meeting 
were requested to have a general oversight of 
|the meetings in regard to their commence- 
ment and conclusion, and to the orderly con- 
| ducting of the business portions. When the 
proper time should arrive to enter upon the 
| consideration of a particular subject of doc- 
| trine, Allen Jay was to request some one 
| who had indicated a prompting to speak on 
that subject, to open it, and then any - others 
were at liberty to follow the impressions ot 
duty which they might feel in speaking upon 
ib. 
| The meetings were all well attended, and, 
without any exception, proved to be seasons 
|of peculiar divine favor. There is abundant 
evidence that those who undertook the ex posi- 
| tion of Christian doctrines sought the Lord’s 
help and His blessing, and were favored to do 
the work with clearness and power. In the 
| meetings for divine worship the power of the 
Lord Jesus was remarkably manifest, and the 
results of it were abundant, in tears and 
weeping and confessions of sin; in earnest 
| supplications for mercy vud grace and peace ; 

in asking for the prayers of the Lord’s peo- 
|ple; in the utterance of holy resolutions 
either just formed or renewed ; in thanksgiv- 
ing and in praising the name of the Lord; 
in words of warning and then of comfort and 
encouragement and hope; and yet all was 
done “decently and in order,” without con- 
fusion and without any evidences of excite- 
ment, except those which are the normal and 
legitimate results of the powerful working of 
the Spirit of the Lord. Every age had a 
share of the blessing. The very children 
| were moved in wonderful simplicity and art- 
lessness to give utterance to their feelings, 
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and many who had long been striving to 
serve the Lord were afresh baptized by-the 
power of the Holy Ghost. The Lord be 
praised ! 
On behalf of the committee, 
Jos. R. Parker, Clerk pro tem. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 15, 1871. 


THe YEARLY Meertines.—The long se- 
ries of Yearly Meetings is to commence on 
Second day the 17th inst., with the one to be 
held in Philadelphia. 

“Oh, that the salvation of Israel were 
come out of Zion! When the Lord bringeth 
back the captivity of His people, Jacob 
shall rejoice, and Israel shall be glad.”—Ps. 
xiv. 7. 

There are not a few who Jong and pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem, and whose desire 
is fixed upon the hope of Israel: many who 
wait with expectancy and faith for the day 
when every word of Psalm exxvi. will be 
realized to the Church so long alienated. 

“When the Lord turned again the cap- 
tivity of Zion, we were like them that dream. 
Then was our mouth filled with laughter and 
our tongue with singing; then said they 
among the heathen, The Lord hath done 
The Lord HatH 
done great things for us, whereof we are 
glad ! 


great things for them. 


“Turn again our captivity, O Lord, as the 
streams in the south !” 

“They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 
He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 


precious seed, shall doubtless come again 


with rejvicing, bringing his sheaves.” 


—>§g-s— 


Srirrines OF Lire.—Last week’s depart- 
ment of “ Correspondence ” gave a brief ac- 
count of the General Meeting held in Perqui 
mans Co., N. C., under the auspices of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee, and with the 
unity of Eastern Quarter. On another 
page will be found an official report of this 
interesting occasion, and, from the concur- 
rent testimony of various correspondents, we 
feel certain that it is very modestly written. 
And truly when those who are the Lord’s 
heritage are refreshed by a plentiful rain, 
there is nothing to justify self-exaltation, but 
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the injunction is emphatically applicable : 
“Let him that glorieth glory in the Lord.” 
In no other spirit could we presume to fur 
nish the narration. At the meeting described 
by} “the beloved physician,” 
the Acts, when the disciples were assembled 
with one accord, “and suddenly there came 
a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty 
wind,” filling all the house, and the be- 
lievers present “were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost,” with what humility and meek- 
ness must the engrafted word, the divine in- 
fluences and gifts, have been received, and 
with what reverence must those vocal utter- 
ances have been pronounced which proceeded 
from immediate inspiration. And when, in 
gracious answer to united prayer, a congre- 
gation is made sensible 


the writer of 


‘*Tbat forth, in His appointed hour, 
The Spirit of the Lord is going,”’ 
with what a holy hush should the islands 
keep silence and hearken for the word felt 
to be very nigh. At such a time let all ex- 
citement of the creature cease, let all the 
earth keep silent that He alone may be ex- 
alted. As said the Psalmist: “ Kings of the 
earth, and all people, princes and al] judges 
of the earth; both young men and maidens, 
old men and children, let them praise the 
name of the Lord, for His name alone is ex- 
cellent.” 
When 


where it 


thus the breath divine bloweth 
listeth and living souls know of a 
whence it cometh,” it is not for us 
with cold criticism to question its tendency, 
to restrain it by usage, confining its motions 
by “grooves of rule.” By this we do not 
mean to ignore the requirements of good 
order, A true outpouring of the Spirit, a 
faithful adherence to His guidance, will ever 
confirm the declaration of the Apostle Paul : 
“God is not the author of confusion, but of 
peace, as in all the churches of the saints.’ 
It is true that Satan, ever on the alert, will 


surety “ 


take occasion at times of revival to introduce 
a zeal not of the Holy Spirit’s kindling; but 
this is to be prudently checked by the fathers 
and mothers who are to counsel the babes 
in Christ, and to say with authority to the 
Tempter: “ The Lord rebuke thee.” ‘ How 
often,” says Adam Clarke, “ is a work of God 


marred and discredited by the folly of men! 





For Nature will always, and Satan too,| African Repository, “ 


mingle themselves, as far as they can, in the 
genuine work of the Spirit, in order to dis- 
credit and destroy it. 


Nevertheless,” con- 
N theless, 


tinues this experienced and judicious Chris- 
tian, “‘in great revivals of religion, it is al- 
to wild-fire from 
getting in among the true fire; but it is the 


duty of 


most impossible prevent 


f the ministers of God” (he might 
have added, of all well concerned and es- 
tablished Christians,) “ to watch against and 
prudently check this; but if themselves en- 
courage it, then there will be confusion and 
every evil work.” 

When it is manifest thata present work of 
the Lord is going on, and that He is glorify- 
1 


' 


ing His Name, what humbleness is felt anc 
what reverent awe. It was on such an occa- 
sion that the Voice commanded Moses to put 
off his shoes, “ for the place where thou standest 
is holy ground.” And when Jacob saw in 
a wonderful vision the medium of intercourse 
between earth and heaven, foreshowing “ the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon 
the Son of Man,” he exclaimed : “ How dread- 
ful is this place!” Self shrinks into its proper 
insignificance when the Lord visits His peo- 
ple, takes upon Himself His own work, and 


makes His power known. With contrite and 


humble hearts we should thankfully welcome | 


times of refreshing ; for, devoutly as a revival 
is to be desired, it can never be brought 
about by ecclesiastical appointments or by 
It 


is a miracle of grace, which thrills the blessed 


the tongue of the eloquent and learned. 


angels with high rejvicings, and it were 
strange indeed if any Christian man or wo- 
man could look on with indifference or stoical 
criticism. Rather should they lift their hearts 
in adoration as they pass foom one to another 
the old apostolic whisper: “It is the Lord !” 


+ ee 


LIBerRIA ENLARGED.—CHRISTIANITY En- | 


CROACHING UPON MAHOMEDANISM.—Auspi- | 


cious days for the sons of Africa seem to be} 


Opening a wide door for the tribes of the in- 
terior races. The entire population of a large 
district of country has come under the politi- 
cal auspices of Liberia. . In this a blessed 
Providence is recognized. The people are 
Mahomedans, and the Bible has been hereto- 


fore absolutely excluded, “ because,” says the 
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of the pride respecting 
the immortal Arabic.” But now the sacred 
Scriptures are sent in Arabic, through Libe- 
ria to interior Africa, and the people are 
reading them and asking for Christian schools. 
What 
spread out! 


‘ 
re 


2 mission field ready for harvest is 
We 


may present some further information on this 


Where are the laborers? 


subject next week. 

Para Jurispicrion INvapEep.—The ir- 
repressibility of Truth is finely declared by 
the poet: 


‘* Truth struck to earth will rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers. 

Whilst Error wounded, writhes ia pain, 
And dies amid her worshippers.’’ 

We cannot contemplate with indifference 
the permanent establishment in the city of 
Rome of the Christian system of the Wal- 
denses, after a fiendish persecution lasting 
through centuries, and marked by incredible 
barbarities. There is no existing church of 
equal antiquity, or so literally in the apos- 
tolie succession. They date back certainly 
farther than A. D. 660, or 500 years prior to 
Peter Waldo, one of their followers, who has 
been erroneously credited as their founder. 
No body of Christian professors has been so 
offensive or so detrimental to the Papal usur- 
pation. Different sects, even Rome herself, 
when attempting to verify their organization 
by unbroken continuance, have sought to 


W aldenses 


them with the very 


establish through the a line of 


succession connecting 
first Christians. They have ever been stead- 
| fast in their attachment tu the Holy Scrip- 
\tures, and in their advocacy of liberty of 
resistance to anti-Christian 


conscience and 


usurpations. Our readers will agree with us 





‘that uninterrupted historic succession is a 
| point only needful to be made out by a church 
which regulates its practice by tradition, and 
not by the pure truth of God. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


It is certainly interesting to see in Rome, 
tolerated, tranquil and even dominant, this 
| testimony-bearing people, the witnesses for 
'the Truth in the dark ages, these descendants 
\of Christian heroes and martyrs, who, ostra- 
|cised for conscience’ sake from the smiling 
| plains and the haunts of prosperous men, dwelt 
|in continual peril, in the clefts of the rocks, 
‘in the Alps and the Pyrennees, and in the 
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valleys which nestled among nature’s im- 
pregnable fortresses. 

Surely it may be said that the Lord whom 
they served with such fidelity engraved them 
upon the palms of His hands, and kept them 
in continual We have no 
disposition to endorse in them any unscrip 
tural or unspiritual tenets or practices which 
may like “wood, hay, stubble,” be builded 
together with “ gold, silver and _ precious 
stones,” upon the immovable foundation, but 
we think it meet to give thanks to God for 
the ability afforded to the Vaudois through 
80 many centuries to stand for the cause and 
the testimony of Jesus, and to adopt the 
language of Moses: 


remembrance. 


“ Lord, Thou hast been 
our dwelling place in all generations!” 

forbear 
that grand old sonnet of Milton, 
prayer of which seems to be ful- 


In this connection we can hardly 
to rehearse 
the closing 


filled : 


** Avenge, O 

bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold! 
Even them who kept Thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshiped stocks and stones, 
Forget not! in Thy Book record their groans 
Who were Thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all th’ Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundr-d- fold, who, having lea ned Thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 

iecanncnpiahatibiten 


Kansas YEARLY Mertrinc Hovuse.—A 


Lord, Thy slaughtered saints, whose 


deputation is now in this city for the pur- 


pose of raising funds for this object. 
necessity is pressing. 


The 
Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing has contributed handsomely. 


aoe 

THe FrReepMAN’s Frienp for the present 
month has been received, fraught with valu- 
able information. We trust that our Friends 
will make it a point to evince their interest in 
the freed people by attending the Eighth An- 
nual Meeting on their behalf, to be held in 
Arch St. Meeting-house on Second-day, the 
17th inst., at 73 o'clock P. M. 

oenictaae 

THE MessenGer oF Peace.—The seventh 
number of this valuable periodical is before 
us. The advocacy of Peace and the uncom- 
promising rebuke of War is an important 
part of the mission of Friends. The exigen- 
cies of the times call for such an outspoken 
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Christian testimony, and we desire that the 


Prince of Peace may bless the effort. 
= <4 


GLIMPpses BY SEA AND LAND, during a six 
months’ trip to Europe. By Mary L. 
Evans. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1870. Pp. 
361. For sale also by A. Lewis, 109 N. 
10th St., and by J. Smedley, 304 Arch St., 
Philada. Price $1.25. 

The writer of this pleasant volume is well 
and favorably known to many of our read- 
ers, who would invest with a personality of 
interest the shifting scenes and the varied inci- 
dents of a rapid travel. The uncertainty 
and mutability of mundane affairs are forci- 
bly realized as we accompany our authoress 
among the peaceful scenes and natural beau- 
ties of Germany and France, and then arouse 
to a sense of “confused noises and garments 


’ 


rolled in blood,” of the fearful ravages of a 
few brief months, and the cesolation and ruin, 
the beggary, famine and disease which now 
sicken and agonize the heart of the traveller. 
Many of the quiet denizens of the provinces 
visited and described, who gave kindly greet- 
ing to the writer of the “ Glimpses,” have, in 
the short interim, been swept from the face 
of the earth by 


‘*Murder most foul, as in the best it is, 
But this most foul, strange and unnatural.” 


Small pleasure could our gentle tourist have 
enjoyed, could her eye have pierced the near 
future, and seen the very lands 


‘‘Where nature loved to trave 

As if for gods a dwelling place, 

And every grace and charm had mixed 
Within the paradise she fixed,”’ 


devastated by grim-visaged war, the triumphs 
of civilization laid waste, cities demolished, 
and hundreds of thousands of beings, created 
for glory and virtue, for redemption and sal- 
vation, mutilated and murdered. So fearful 
are the consequences of departure, by indi- 
viduals and by nations, from the manifested 
will of the gracious All-Father, whose pre- 
cepts comprehend perfection of social and 
political wisdom, and would keep in perfect 
peace, excluding every motive from which 
war could spring, and every offence against 
our God that could dis- 
please Him and draw down His judgments. 


-——-+_ +40 - 


Danctnc.—We find in the New 
Tribune of recent date the following : 


and our brother 


York 


The Methodist preachers, yesterday, discussed 





their duty with reference to dancivg and theaters. 
Several of the members evaded the discussion by 
saying that those diversions did not exist among 
their people, and therefore they were totally unac- 
quainted with the subject and could not speak on 
it. The chairman called them ‘‘ Innocents Abroad.’’ 
The meeting, however, as a body, condemned both 
dancing and going to theaters. It was agreed that 
there could be but little spirituality in a church 
where there was a taste for those things. People 
could not serve God in the theater, and the disci- 
pline of the church should be exercised to cure the 
disposition for such enjoyments. 

This is a subject which, very properly, is 
claiming the attention of this large Christian 
body, and although some secular papers, 
catering to popular the 
movement as “ puritanical,’ we trust the 
followers of John Wesley will not fail to 


decide that whatsoever is not of faith is sin, 


vanity, ridicule 


and that what cannot be done to the glory of 


God ought to be left undone. Dancing, in 
the demonstrative days of the Hebrews, and 
also of Egyptians and other heathen, was 
observed as a religious rite, frequently in 
honor of Pagan deities, and thus practiced is 
not to be judged by the rules which we apply 
to mere vanity and profitiess amusement. 
When so practised in the present day by the 
uncivilized and the fanatical, we view the su- 
perstition with a compassionate longing for 
the enlightening influences of the gospel of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, without confounding it, 
however, with the folly and dissipation of 
the ball room. Dr. M’Clintock says: 

“The Jewish dance was performed by the 
sexes separately. There is no evidence from 
sacred history that the diversion was promis 
cuously enjoyed, except it might be at the 
erection of the deified calf, when, in imita- 
tion of the Egyptian festival of Apis, all 
classes of the Hebrews intermingled in the 
frantic revelry. In the sacred dances, al 
though both sexes seem to have frequently 
borne a part in the procession or chorus, they 
remained in distinct and 


separate com pa- 
nies.” 


We are reminded of the following chapter 


of the discipline of the Waldenses and Albi-| deuill fharpeneth his fword. 


genses, dating, it is believed, about the thir- 
teenth century. The book now lying before 
us, from which we make the extract, is a 
translation from the French, and bears the 
London imprint of 1624. It is a curious 
volume, entitled: LVTHERS FORE. 
RVNNEBRS. 

We wish the encouragement of our Meth- 
odist friends and of all Christian people, to 
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maintain the sobriety which becomes disci- 
ples, and to stand as a wall of rock against 
the encroachments of fashion and worldli- 
ness, 


Del Bal. 


La Bal es la proceffion del Diauol, & qui intra en 
la Bal, &c. 
Againft Dancing. 

A Dance is the Diuels proceffion, and 
he that entreth into a Dance, entreth into 
his pofleflion. The deuill is the guide, the 
middle, and the end of the Dance. As many 
paces as a man maketh in dancing, fo many 
paces doth he make to goe to hell. Aman 
finneth in dancing diuers ways; as in his 
pace, for all his fteps are numbred ; in his 
touch, in his ornaments, in his hearing, fight, 
{peech, and other vanities. And therefore 
wee will proue, firft by the Scripture, and 
afterwards diuers other reafons, how 
wicked a thing it is todance. The frit 
teftimony that we will produce, is that which 
wee reade in the Gofpell, MarKE 6. It 
pleafed Herop fo well, that it coft JoHN 
rHE Baptist his life. 
Exopus 32. 


by 


The fecond is in 
When Moses comming neere 
to the congregation, faw the Calfe, hee cait 
the Tables from him, and brake them at the 
foote of the mountaine, and afterwards it 
coft three and twenty thoufand their liues. 
Befides the ornaments which women weare 
in their dances, are as crowns for many vic- 
tories which the deuill hath gotten againft 
the children of God. For the deuill hath 
not onely one fword in the dance, but as 
many as there are beautifull 
perfons in the dance. F 


ind well adorned 
yu the words of a 
woman are a glittering fword. And there- 
fore that place is much to bee feared, wherein 
the enemy hath so many {words, fiince that 
one onely fword of his may feared. 
Againe, the deuill in this place, ftrikes with 
a fharpened fword, for the women come not 
willingly to the dance, if they be not painted, 
and adorned 


bee 


, the which painting and orna- 
ment, is as a grindftone, vpon which the 
They that 
decke and adorne their daughters, are like 
those that put dry wood to the fire, to the 
jend it may burne the better: For fuch wo- 
| men kindle the fire of luxury in the hearts 
of men; as SAmpsons Foxes fired the Phil- 
iftims corne, fo thefe women, they haue fire 
in their faces, and in their geftures and actions, 
their glances and wanton words, by which 
they confume the goods of men. Againe, 
the deuill in the dance vieth the ftrongeft 
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armour that wa hath, f for ie moft sensi 
armes are women, w hich i is made plaine vnto 
vs, in that the deuill made choife of the 
woman to deceiue the firft man; So did 
Baraam, that the children of Ifrael might 
be reiected. By a woman hee made SAMp- 
son, Dauip, and AssoLon to finne. The 
deuill tempteth men by women, three man- 
ner of wayes, that is to fay, by the touch, 
by the eye, by the eare: By thefe three 
meanes he tempteth foolifh men to dancings, 
by touching their hands, beholding their 
beauty, hearing their fongs and muficke. 
Againe, they that dance, breake that promife 
and agreement which the »y haue made with 
God in Baptifme, when their Godfathers 
promife for them, that they fhall renounce 
the deuill, and all his pompe ; For dancing 
is the pompe of the deuill, and he that danc- 
eth maintaineth his pompe, and fingeth his 
Maffe. For the woman that fingeth in the 
dance, the Priorefle of the deuill, and 
thofe that anfwere are the Clerkes, and the 
beholders are the Parifhioners, and the mu- 
ficke are Belles, and the Fidlers the 
minifters the Deuill. For when 


is 


, 
tne 


of as 


Hogges are ftrayed, if the Hog-heard call 
one, all afiemble themfelues together ; ; So 
the deuill caufeth one woman to fing in the 


dance, or to play on fome inftrument, and 
prefently all the dancers gather together, 
Againe, ina dance a man breakes the ten 
commandements of God. As firft, Thou 
fhalt haue no other Gods but me, &c. For 
in dancing a man ferues that perfon, whom 
hee moft defires to fe rue, and therefore faith 
Sant Ierom, Every mans God is that hee 
ferues and loues beft. He finnes againtt 
the fecond Commandement, when hee makes 
an Idol of that hee loues. Againft the third, 
in that oathes are frequent amongett dencera, 
Againtt the fourth, for by dancing the Sab- 
both day is profaned. Againft the fift, for 
in the the parents many times 
difhonoured, when many bargains are made 
without their counfell. Againit the fixt, A 
man killes in dancing, for euery one that 
ftandeth to pleafe another, he killes the foule 
as oft as hee perfwadeth vnto luft. Againft 
the feuenth ; Againfit the 
eighth Commandement a man finnes in 
dantir ng, when hee withdraweth the heart of 

Againft the ninth, when 


an 
Gance are 


another from God. 
in dancing hee fpeakes falfely againit the 
truth. Againtt the tenth, when women affect 
the ornaments of others, and men couet the 
wiues, daughters, and feruants their 
neighbors. 


of 
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Againe, a man may prooue how great an 
euill dancing is, by the multitude of finnes 
that accompany thofe that dance; for they 
dance without meafure or number: And 
therefore faith Saint Aucustine, The mif- 
erable dancer knowes not, that as many 
paces as he makes in dancing, fo many leapes 
hee makes to hell. They finne in their 
ornaments after a fiue-fold maner.  Firft, 
by being proud thereof. Secondly, by in- 
flaming the hearts of thofe that behold them. 
Thirdly, when they make thofe afhamed 
that haue not the like ornaments, giuing 
them occafion to couet the like. Fourthly, 
by making women importunate, in demand- 
ing the like ornaments of their husbands. 
And fiftly, when they cannot obtaine them 
of their husbands, they seeke to get them 
elfewhere by finne. T hey finne by finging, 
and playing on Inftruments ; for their fongs 
bewitch the hearts of thofe that heare them 
with te mporall delight, forgetting God, vtter- 
ing nothing in ches fongs, but lyes and van- 
ities. And the very motion of the body 
which is vsed in dancing, giues teftimony 
enough of euill. 

Thus you fee, that dancing is the deuills 
proceflion, and he that entreth into a dance, 
enters into the deuills pofleffion. Of danc- 
ing, the deuill is the guide, the middle, and 
the end; and hee that entreth a good and a 
wife man into the dance, commeth foorth a 
corrupt and a wicked man. SARAH that 
holy woman, was none of thefe. 


—_—-~<8 


MARRIED. 


WOOD — REMINGTON.—On the 4th inst., at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Sixth and Noble Streets, 
Philadelphia, David 8. Weod, of New Bedford, 
Mase., to Lydia H. Remington, of this city. - 

HUNT—PYLE.—On the 23d of Third month, 
1871, at Friends’ Meeting, Rocksylvania, Iowa, 
David Hunt, of New Providence, Honey Creek 
Mouthly Meeting, to Louisa Pyle, of Rocksylvania 
Monthiy Meeting, daughter of Geo-ge and Miriam 
Carter, and widow of the late loved and honored 
Elder Jehu H. Pyle. 


a. 


DIED. 


EMLEN.—On the 14th of Second month, 1871, 
Deborah Emlen, late of the Marble Arch in the 
parish of Oxford Street, London, aged about 80 
years ; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

KEYS.—Ou the 27th of Seventh month, 1870, 
Lydia, wife of Jobn Keys, in her 38th year; 4 
member of White River Mouthly Meeting, 

KEYS.—On the 3let of Seventh month, 1570,in his 
2d year, Joho Walter, | son of Joha and Lydia Keys 
(the latter deceased); members of White River 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

KNOWLES.—At Smyrna, Chenango Co., N. Y., 
on the 18th of Twelfth month, 1870, Benjamin R. 
Knowles, in the 74th year of his age; a beloved 
Elder of Smyrna Monthly Meeting. 


{nd. 
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CHACE.--In North Providence, R. I., on the 2d 
of First month, 1871, Frank ©., only son of Collins 
and Elcy M. Chace, in the 19th year of his age; a 







first his illness was a'arming. He evinced much 






in love, and wished hia love given to all his ac- 





Saviour, was often engaged in supplication, and 
once requested all in the room to pass a time in 
silent prayer. The last day he lived he enjoyed 
the fruition of peace, signifying that through faith 
in his Saviour his soul was cleamed from bis sins, 
that power and victory over the evemy had been 









him to die. 
LUNDY.—On the lst of Twelfth month, 1870, 
Sarah Mary, wife of Enoch Lundy, iv ber 35th year ; 







close was peacefal. 
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Tus Provivest Lire axp Trost Company wish to 
call attention to their newly-elected Board of Di- 
rectors. 








Jae 

THe Awnwvat Conrerence of Friends’ First-day 
School Asso “ration of Philadelphia and vicinity will 
be held at 918 Locust St., on the evenings of the 
iSth and 2ist insts., commencing at 7} o’clock. 
Invitation general. 









oie’ 
FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
The eighth annua! meetiog of ‘‘ Friends’ Agsocia- 


Colored Freedmen’’ will be held at Arch St. ray 
ing-house, in this city, on Second-day, 17th inst., 
at 74 o’clock, P.M. Al!) Friends ivterested in the 
relief and elevation of the Freedmen are invited to 
be pre_ent. Joun B. GARRETT, 

Phiiada., 4th mo., 1871. Secreta 
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INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the Indian Aid Association 

of Philadelphia Year Meeting will be held in Arch 

St. Meeting-house, Philadelphia, en Fifth-day, 4th 









vited to attend. Ricuarp Capsury, Clerk 
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THE WORK OF GEORGE FOX. 
In a recent number of the Co operator, 
published by F. Pitman, Paternoster Row, 







George Fox,” and as it may be interesting to 
our readers to see how the subject is treated 





we present the following extracts. The lec- 
ture was given by Brooke Herford 





_ who fr ym 





the prefix to his name appears to be a min- 
ister, but of what denomination we are no 


able to determine :— 








“T spoke to vou last “unday evening of 


the life ot George OF Ke I tried to show him 





to you as a Man among men; 





is he went up 
a 


and down this England of ours, two centu- 





ries ago, bearing the testimony which he be- 






lieved was upon him from God, against the 
forms and fashions and 


1) 


vanities of the world 





and the churches, and trying to turn men’ 
hearts to what he believed to - the simple 


realities of religion. I showed him to you 








member of Providence Monthly Meeting. From the | 
resignation, and exhorted those around him to live | 


quaintances. He seemed to deepen in faith in the| 


given bim, and he felt that the time had come for | - 


a member of Center Monthly Meeting, Olio. Her} 


tion of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the relief of 


mo. 2)th, at 7.30 P.M. Friends generally are in- | 


London, we find a leeture on “ The Work of 
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in his silent, thoughtful youth-time ;- one 
| kept out of all sports and light ways—who 
loved to listen to discourse about religion, 
and believed with an intense, realizing faith 
in what so many only talked about. | 
showed his growing alienation from the com- 
mon life around him, in the sense of its friv- 
olity and littleness, unjil at last he seemed to 
feel the voice within bidding him ‘ leave all 
and keep out of all and be a stranger unto 
all ;’ and how he did this, and for three long 
years—after vainly seeking he!p and counsel 
of men—lived a solitary and mouraful life, 
| wandering from place to place oppressed by 
a haze of grand vague thoughts of how men 
wanted turning to a gospel which they were 
ldaily setting at naught—to the true quiet 
\life with God. And then [ showed him to 
you as at length he stood forth among the 


prelacy and puritanism, to speak against 
them all; to warn them that they all, in dif- 
ferent ways, were worshipping the form and 
|the letter, and bardening and killing the 
| pure spirit of pie ty; that they all alike were 
ceuyeng Christ’s pl in words in dail y con- 
dnet; to bid all who believed thus with him 
ito come out and be separate, take no sect 





name, put all forms away, k ep to the sim- 
plest worship in spirit be sit mply * Friends,’ 
and in all things, from the greatest to the 
least, obey the leading of the inward light 
of God’s 8 pirit. A man strong, brave, and 
fearless; and yet, withal, with a singular 
sweetness and tenderness of spirit; whom no 


flatterings could cajole; whom no closest 


ne til or hardest blows could make to quail ; 
whom no longest, cruellest oe nent 
jcould tire out; who just went right forward 
ithrough all things with an ever-widening 
| p wer that reached beyond this country, 
ju ntil, his powerful frame wornout by physie- 
|al privations, he fell asleep at the age of 67 
| —just six years after the Revolution which 
loverthrew the Stuarts and brought in Wil- 
| liam IIL., brought also to Fox and his people 
the full toleration for which they had so long 
pleaded in vain. 
“In attempting, then, to characterize the 
work of George Fox and his followers, I un- 
| hesitatingly put this first—that they held 


up before England a very noble example: of 


lity to conscience ; indeed, I hardly know 

a nobler example throughout Christian his- 
tory. This was not an age of compromise: 
| the parties in the religious world of Eng- 
land in turn gave and took hard blows— 
oked for rough usage, aud took it bravely ; 
but I know no party that took it so bravely 
is the Quakers , while they never did give it 
back. ‘There was this that stands out so re- 
naiibia in their courageous adherence to 
their principles—they adhered to them open- 





striving and contending formalists, alike of 
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ly. Our old Presbyterian fathers were not|thought—in right doing, in duty, there is no 
“reeds shaken with the wind.’ When their|such thing as a trifle. And so followed a 
evil day came, and the church party passed | noble lesson to England, not only of fidelity 
a stringent Act of Uniformity on purpose to] to conscience, but of the power of such fideli- 
make it impossible for them to conform, they | ty; for it did its work—it accomplished its 
went out of the church—2,000 of them—not Aes, No protests, arguments, petitions, 
knowing whither they went, brave, fearless} ever won liberty of conscience so soon as did 
men. And they held to their Presbyterian-| that old Quaker way of simply doing what 
ism, but not always ope nly. They held their they thought right; doing it openly, whether 
meetings in secret. Watchmen were posted | men allowed it, or whether government al- 
at the doors. Curious stories are told of how lowed it or no& For instance, in the matter 
at some of their meetings they had supper|of affirmations instead of oaths, and in the 
ready laid upon the table, so that if the in-| matter of their marriages—they obtained 
formers under the Conventicle Act came upon | their immunities and rights long before any 
them, they might eee to be only supping| other Nonconformists, because they would 
together. I do not say they were to be|not bend. What a lesson here for reformers! 
blamed for all this. Heaven knows they| You know how the temptation always is to 
had enough to suffer, in spite of all. But| accept the wrong thing; stretch conscience a 
see—the Quakers never did anything of|little, protest, but—keep in. Thus the 
that kind. No secresy, no subterfuges, no| Broad Churchmen at present think they 
disguises! They worshipped God openly, serve truth best by keeping in, though they 
They made no secret of where their meeting| have outgrown the creeds which are the 
was to be held, and when. And at the time,| primal conditions of their office.” 
there they were. Constables and informers Sata 
might be all about the place—it made no wer Drtenae' Review. 
difference; they came in, sat down to their LOVE. 
silent worship; if any one hada word upon| “ By this shall all men know that ye are my 
his soul, he spoke it. The magistrates tried | disciples, if ye have love one for another.” 
closing the places—locked the doors—put a| This was the language of the blessed Saviour 
guard of soldiers in front. No matter; the|to His immediate disciples, and it will ever 
Friends simply gathered in the street before|remain to be the only true criterion by 
held their meeting there; went on exact-| which the followers of a once crucified, now 
ly as if nothing had happened. They might| risen and glorified Redeemer, are known. 
all be hauled off to prison; still it made no| Love is the ground work, the foundation of 
difference, others were there next meeting: | the Christian hopes. God is Love; they that 
day ; and the only hindrance that they ever|dwell in Him dwell in Love. The blessed 
offered was that, once or twice, when a whole| fruit of this love is the salvation of the 
meeting was thus arrested under a warrant| world. It is the cementing influence thereof 
‘to carry them to prison,’ on the order being| that unites in the blessed fe llowship of the 
given for them to march, they quietly de- gospel all true believers in the Lord Jesus 
clined, saying with a grim and probably un | Christ. Love is the sap of life which renews, 
conscious humor, that as the warrant was to| invigorates and makes alive every branch of 
carry them to prison, their captors: might do | ‘hrist, the true aud living Vine. Without 
that if they pleased, but that they ‘ were not | |it, no branch can bear fruit to the glory of 
free to walk.’ And this same fidelity to | ( God. Without it, whatever may be our pro- 
conscience ran through all their conduct. | fession, however high and exalted our attain 
People say— What trifles many of ~— }ments, we are but as dry and _ withered 
were, about which they set themselves in| branches whose end is to be burned. How 
opposition to the time.’ True—so they may | important then is it for us who profess to be 
seem to us. What is there in taking off the| the followers of the dear Saviour to ponder 
hat in a court of justice that really matters?| His blessed words, to make individual self- 
Or what in saying thou instead of you?|examination and application: am I a disciple 
Simply, they felt these things to be part of|of Christ? do I feel the warming influence of 
the mischievous and insincere formality and | the love of Jesus in my soul? do I love the 
class honor of the time. And see—men who| brethren? no feeling of unkindness or bit- 
are so inflexible in great things, earn the|terness towards any? If such be our happy 
right to be respected when the +y are alike in-| condition, then can we truly say with the 
flexible in little things. Besides, when an Apostle, “We know that we have passed 
act touches clearly—or when a man feels it|from death unto life, because we love the 
to do—on right and wrong it ceases to be a| brethren. Then should we ee a united 
little thing to him; and herein was another | people, bound together in the love and fellow- 
noble characteristic of that old Quaker | ship of Christ, one another’s helpers in the 
faithfulness, that it set before men the’ Lord, building one another up in that most 
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holy faith that works by love to the purifying 


of our hearts. Filled with the Spirit of 
Christ, the blessed fruits would be kindness, 
love, forgiveness, charity, each one faithfully 
laboring for the promotion of the blessed 
cause of our dear Redeemer. Happy is 
that people that is in such a case, yea, happy 
is that people whose God is the Lord. 
E. M. DorLAnD. 
Palmyra, 4th mo. 1st, 1871. 
~<—_ 

A CITIZEN OF MANCHESTER ON THE WAR. 

But where amidst this fiendish strife has 
been our meek-eyed, gentle, loving Christi- 
anity? Where its profe ssed, and amply re- 
munerated ministers? Where a Nathan, an 
Elijah, a Daniel, or a John the Baptist, to 
tell a monarch to his face of his guilty 
deeds ; or to thunder out with stern fidelity 
the sacred law of God, “THou SHALT NOT 
Kitt?” Have they not been, almost to a 
man, dumb dogs that would not bark? 
Shame upon them that they uttered no re- 
monstrance against the wholesale destruction 
of their immortal fellow-men. Catholics and 
Lutherans were equally guilty in this sin of 
neglect; but what will, what must, be their 
account before the bar of the Almighty? I 
tremble to think of it, and most earnestly 
pray that they may repent of their neglect 


before it is too late! 
Yet on the Continent, equally with Great 


Britain, the principles of peace are quietly 
but rapidly spreading. This war has dis- 


gusted the sensible and thoughtful part of 


mankiud, and set them to think how in the 
future all war can be avoided. On these 
points, however, I reserve my information for 
my next paper.— Advocate of Peace. 

adil 


Selected. 
‘“ POLLOW THOU ME.” 


** Jesus saith untu him, If I will that he tarry 


till Icome, whatis that to thee ? follow thou me.’’— 


J hn xxi. 22. 


Jesus, we heard Thee say it, 

That deep, unfathom’d word, 
And we told Thee we were willing 
To call Thee Master and Lord; 

We gave Thee our allegiance, 
With true and loyal mind, 

We essayed to follow after, 
But no footsteps could we find. 


The desert dust is shifting, 
The storms are wild and rude, 
Where men once saw Thee walking, 
The sand-drifts may be strewed: 
Or is it that life’s surgings 

Have worn those prints away? 
Or are these eyes too misty 

To trace them day by day? 


* 


My disciples, my servants, my friends ! 
Ye who listened and heard that word : 
Oh! where, in what foreign country, 
Have ye thought to find your Lord? 
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The foot-prints are marked as ever, 
The steps of the Son of God, 

No lapse of years can erase them, 
Deep set in tears and blood. 


But the road was too rough and rugged, 
And 2zome coward bearts drew back; 
Ye found one more smooth and sunny, 
But ye lost the Master’s track. 
Ye have been amid wealth and pleasure, 
But no traces could ye see; 
Ye bave walked in earth’s proudest dwellings, 
They had no room for Me. 


The world with its choicest pictures, 
Its jewels rich and rare, 

Has found you a place and a portion, 
But I was a stranger there. 

Ye sleep on its downy pillows, 
Its couches of sloth and ease, 

But I was a homeless pilgrim, 
I had nothing to do with these. 


Ye bask in its smiles of welcome, 
It had only a frown for me— 
A rejected Man of Sorrows, 
I was nailed to the cursed tree.— 
Ab! surely ‘twere hard to follow, 
Where the Master was never seen, 
*Twere hard to trace the waymarks 
Where His feet have never been. 


* x ‘ « 


Have ye looked for sheep in the desert, 
For those who have missed their way? 
Have ye been in the wild waste places, 
Where the lost and the wandering stray ? 
Have ye trodden the lonely highway, 
The foul and darksome street ? 
It may be ye’d see in the gloaming 
The print of my wounded feet. 


Have ye folded home to your bosom 
The trembling neglected lamb? 
4nd taught to the little lost one, 
The sound of the Shepherd’s name ? 
Have ye searched for the poor and needy, 
With no clothing, no home, no bread ? 
The Sor of Man was among them, 
He had nowhere to lay His head! 


Have ye carried the |.ving water 
To the parched and thirsty soul ? 
Have ye said to the sick and wounded, 
** Christ Jesus makes you whole ?’’ 
Have ye told my fainting children 
Of the strength of the Father’s hand? 
Have ye guided the tottering footsteps 
To the shores of the ‘‘ Golden Land ?”” 


Have ye stood by the sad and weary, 
To smooth the pillow of death ; 
To comfort the sorrow-stricken, 
And strengthen the feeble faith ? 
And have ye felt when the glory 
Has streamed through the open door, 
And flitted across the shadows, 
That I have been there before ? 


Have ye wept with the broken-hearted 
In their agony of woe? 

Ye might hear me whispering beside you, 
Tis a pathway I often go! 

My disciples, my brethren, my friends, 
Can ye dare to follow me? 

Then, wherever the Master dwelleth, 
There shall the servant be! 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


ForzicN INTELLIGENCE.— European advices to the 
10th inst. have been received. 

Sivce the bettle «f the 2d inst., mentioned last 
week, repeated conflicts have occurred between the 
French government troops, and the forces of the 
Parisian insurgents. That of the 3d resulted in 
a defeat of the Parisians. Minister Picard an 
nounced in a circular to the prefects, that the 
troops had captared the redoubt at Chatillon, and 
2,000 prisoners, and that Daval and Flourens, two 
of the insurgent leaders, were killed. The forts on 
the south of the city were held by the insurgents, 
and kept up an active fire upon the troops at Cha- 
tillon, while the government forces had possession 
of all the roads to Versailles, and of Fort Mont 
Valerien, west of Paris. On the 7th the insurgents 
were dislodged from Courbevoie, and after rallying 
fora time retired to the bridge of Neuilly, which 
they barricaded ; but they were finally driven from 
the bridge and withdrew near the walls, the artil- 
lery on which protected them from pursuit. Both 
sides are reported to have lost heavily on this day. 
On the 8th, the fighting was desperate on the south 
and west of the city, the government troops slowly 
gaining ground. Fort Mont Valerien and some bat- 
teries bombarded one of the western gates, shells 
falling in the Champs Ely-¢es. The walls were said 
to be still uninjured, except in the immediate vi- 
civity of this gate, where a breach had been made. 
Marshal McMahon had the chief command of the 
government troops, with Gen. Vinoy and three 
others as commanders of divisions. A flotilla of 
gunboats has been sent from Havre up the Seine to 
assist in the operations against Paris. Contradic- 
tory reports respecting the intentions of the gov- 
ernment were in circulation, one account represent 
ing that Thiers was averse to forcing an entrance 
by fighting, aed preferrsd to reduce the city by in- 
vestment ; another that it was intended to make an 
early assault; and athird that Thiers had offered 
to concede many of the demands of the insurgents 
on condition of their recognizing the authority of 
the Assembly. Of this last report, however, no 
confirmation has appeared, andits truth is doubted. 

The accounts report the internal condition of 
Paris as most deplorable. On the (th it was stated 
that direct communication with the city by tele- 
graph had ceased, the insurgents having cut the 
wires. The commune had ordered all citizens be- 
tween 17 and 35 years of age, to enter the ranks, 
and this order was said to be rigorously enforced. 
The opening of the churches was reported to be 
forbidden, and many of the clergy were impris 
on‘d. Some of the churches, including the Made 
leine and Notre Dame, had been pillaged by a 
mob. Some newspapers hai been suppressed by 
the commune The members of the 
government were represented as at variance among 
themselves, and some of them had beep arrested 
as having fallen under suspicion. 
ble to conciliation were exerting themselves earn- 
estly, but apparently with little effect. Thiers had 
declared in the Assembly that the government 
would deal sternly with the ringleaders of the in- 
surrection, but teniently with their dupes. 

Th almost confined to 


he been 
There was gome uprising at Marseilles, 


disturbances have 


Paris. 
where a committee was appointed by the insur 


gents, but acircular of Thiers to the prefects, is 
sued on the 6th, stated that the government troop 
had entered that city, wher 
prisouers ; 


been issued, valid throughout France. Slight dis- 


insurgent | 


A party favora- | 


they had taken 500) 
that the insurgent committee had fled | 
from the city, and warrants for their arrest had | 


revolt was soon suppressed. 

The Commune was reported to have made an 
indirect request that the foreign ambassadors should 
take on themselves the task of arranging the dis- 
pute with the government, but these representatives 
were reluctant to assume the responsibility. 

The Nationa) Assembly having voted an amend- 
ment to the election law, that all Mayors through- 
out France should be chosen by the people, the 
government insisted npou having the appointment 
of some of them piaced in its hands,—Th'ers even 
threatening to resign if this power was not confiled 
to it. The Chamber thereupon, by a decisive ma- 
jority, sustained the government, and agreed to 
the appointment of the Mayors in all towns having 
over 20,000 inhabitants. 

The U. 8. storeship Supply, from New York, 
with a cargo of provisions for the dest tute people 
of certain districts of France, arrived at Havre on 
the 5thinst., andthe U. 8. steamer Worcester, sim- 
ilarly laden, reached Plymouth, England, on its 
way to a french port, on the 4th. Another such 
vessel, the Relief, sailed from Philadelphia on the 
9th for Havre. 


Domestic.—Concress. — The rresident, on the 
5th, transmitted to Congress the report of the San 
| Domingo Commissioners, with a message, briefly 
recapitulating the circumstances of th» origiual 
proposition made by President Baez for the annex- 
ation of that republic to the United States. the ap- 
pointment by Pr-sident Grant of a commissioner to 
visit the is!and, to ascertain its condition and the 
wishes of its people, the negotiation of a treaty 
which was rejected by the Senate, and the subse- 
| quent appointment, under the authority of Con- 
gress, of the commission making the present re- 
port ; submitting the whole matter to the jaigment 
of Congress and of the people, and declaring that 
against their will he has no policy to enforce, while 
he still believes that the interests of both countries 
| invite the annexation proposed. He sugge-ts that no 
}action beyond printing and disseminating the re- 
| port be taken at the present session, allowing time 
| for the people to consider the subject and form an 
|} intelligent opinion. The Senate, on the 7th, con- 
| curred in the House amendm-nt to the concurrent 
resolution for a joint comwmittee to investigate 
Southern outrages, increasing the number cf the 
committee to 7 from the Senate and fourteen from 
the Hense, and the Vice-President then appointed 
| the same members previously on the Senate select 
committee on the same subject. The House passed 
} On the 6th the bill to enforce the 14th constitutional 
|'amendment, the inteat being to suppress the out- 
rages perpetrated by the ‘* Ku klux.’? A motion 
} to strike out the provision giving power to the 
President to snspend the writ of habeas corpus when 
he deems the public safety requires it, was rej cted 
| by a vote of 105 to 101, and the vote on the final 
passage was 118 to 91; absent or not voting, 15. 
The bill being sent to the Senate, was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, and was favorably re- 
ported therefrom on the 10th with some amend- 
| ments, the only important one extending the power 
to suspend the habeas corpus (originally limited to 
Sixth month 1, 1872) till the end of the next session 
of Congress. The House also passed, on the 10th, 
by yeas 134, nays 46, a bill granting a general am- 
nesty to those concerned in the late rebellion, ex- 
cepting only three classes ; former members of Con- 
| gress who withdrew and aided the rebellion, officers 
of the army or navy, who gave aid, and members 
of State Conventions who voted for aud signed oedi- 
nances of secession. 





